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NTRODUCTION 



B eginning with the 1995-96 eighth-grade class, theChicago Public 
Schools (CPS) initiated a high-stakes testing policy that required 
studentsto meet a minimum scoreon the I owaTests of Basic Skills 
before being promoted to high school. 1 Those who failed either repeated 
the eighth grade or moved into new schools called "transition centers," 
which were created for students too old to remain in elementary school. 
About 1,800 eighth graders were held back from entering ninth gradethat 
first year. Even more students were held back from entering ninth grade 
each of the following three years, with about 3,000 students repeating 
eighth grade or entering a transition center in the fall of 1997; 3,900 stu- 
dents in thefall of 1998; and 3,300 students in thefall of 1999. 2 

O ne of the biggest concerns about the i mplementation of a policy that 
holds students back is the increased risk that they will dropout of school. 
W hi le the effects of system-mandated retention are not known, there is a 
great deal of research on grade retention resulting from the individual 
decisions of teachers and parents. Consistently, thisresearch on teacher- 
initiated retention has shown that retained students are much more 
likely to drop out than students at the expected grade for their age. 3 
M oreover, thisresearch showsthat retained students appear to be espe- 
cially vulnerable to dropping out at young ages. 4 

Before the promotion-gate policy was implemented, Chicago already 
faced high dropout rates— about 43 percent of students dropped out of 
school by age 19. 5 Based on studies of teacher-initiated retention, there 
was substantial concern that because high-stakes testing would cause re- 
tention ratesto rise, thepolicy would exacerbate the system's already severe 
dropout rate. 
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However, proponents of the policy believed the 
threat of retention would both encourage students to 
work harder and motivate teachers and schools to ad- 
dress better theeducational needsof the lowest- achiev- 
ing students. Becausehigher-achieving students areless 
likely to drop out than lower-achieving students, pro- 
ponents argued that if the promotion gate brought 
about better achievement, it would, in turn, lower 
overall dropout rates . 6 The eighth-grade promotion 
gate, therefore, could have had two contradictory ef- 
fects on dropout rates: raising the likelihood of drop- 
ping out by putting more students through the 
experience of retention, but lowering the likelihood 
of dropping out by improving achievement. 

Existing studies on grade retention and dropping 
out are not sufficient to answer questions about the 
effects of a high-stakes promotion gate on dropout 
rates . 7 While previous research has shown a strong 
relationship between teacher-initiated retention and 
dropping out of school, this research may not be ap- 
plicableto thehigh-stakestesting environment, where 



thecontext of retention is very different. A number of 
differences could be hypothesized, in terms of both 
the social-psychological effects of retention and the 
instructional responses of teachers and schools. For 
example, from the students perspective, the explicit 
criteriafor promotion under high-stakestesting might 
lead students to internalizefailuremorewhen retained, 
rather than blaming their school or teacher. Alterna- 
tively, students may be less likely to feel singled out or 
unfairly punished. If retention is relatively common 
in a school, as it is in some of the lowest- performing 
schools in Chicago, the stigma associated with being 
held back may not be as strong. Teachers may react 
differently to students retained under high-stakestest- 
ingthan to those that have been singled out for reten- 
tion. For example, teachers may bemorelikely to tailor 
instruction to a group of retained students than they 
would to a student retained alone. They also may be 
more likely to view retained students as victims of an 
external policy, rather than seeing deficits in particu- 
lar students, and may be more sympathetic in their 



How the Promotion- Gate Policy Works 

Beginning in spring 1996, eighth-grade students were required to meet a minimum score on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) in both reading and mathematics in order to be promoted to ninth grade. The test-score cutoff for promotion was 
set using the grade-equivalent metric, which is based on national norms. Using this metric, a student is considered on 
grade level if they obtain a score of their grade plus the number of months in the school year that have passed (e.g., a score 
of 8.8 would be on grade level for an eighth-grade student taking the exam in the eighth month of the school year). The 
cutoff score in the first year was two years below grade level, or 6.8 grade equivalents. In spring 1997, the eighth-grade 
cutoff score was raised to 7.0, and promotion gates were put in place at grades three and six. The district continued to 
increase the eighth-grade cutoff score each subsequent year, to 7.2 in 1998, 7.4 in 1999, and 7.7 in 2000. Students who 
did not meet the cutoff score in both reading and math were required to participate in a summer-school program called 
Summer Bridge, where they received instruction in reading and math aimed at helping them to pass the test. At the end of 
the summer, students took the ITBS again. Those who did not pass the second time either were retained in eighth grade or 
moved into a transition center. Transition centers were new schools designed specifically for students who failed the 
eighth-grade standards, but were too old to remain in elementary school. 1 Between 40 to 50 percent of students held back 
by the eighth-grade gate enrolled in transition centers each year, beginning in the 1 997-98 school year. 

Two groups of students— those who were in special education, and those who were in bilingual education for three years 
or less— were not held to the promotion criteria in the same ways as other students. The promotion decisions for special- 
education students were based on criteria outlined in their Individual Education Plans (IEP). At the start of the policy, 
bilingual students were excluded if they had been enrolled in a bilingual education program for less than three complete 
years as of the beginning of the school year. In 1999, the criterion was changed from three years to four years. 



